CHAPTER XV

IT has been said that, since the Eumenides of .ZEschylus,
tragic poetry had produced nothing so terrible and sublime
as the Macbeth of Shakespeare. It may be said with equal
probability that, since the happy invention of man invested
dramatic fiction with seeming reality, nothing superior,
perhaps equal, to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons has
been seen.

She had experienced much of the illiberality of criticism,
to which it seems not to have suited her temper or taste
through life to pay any court. The distributors of daily
and monthly fame had not scrupled to assert- that the
sagacious actress, conscious of the limits of her powers, had
wisely avoided the boundless demands of Shakespeare, and
devoted herself to the tender effusions of inferior spirits $
that a melodious flow of declamation was a happiness but of
the ear; a majestic person and an expressive as well as
beautiful countenance accidental advantages of nature; but
that the burst of passion, the bold inspiration of positive
genius, superior to all precedent and trammel and tuition, of
these gifts she had positively nothing, and was of a tempera-
ment too cold and systematic ever to suspect even the
want of them.

To use the language of the late Dr. Parr when speaking
of Warburton, on the and of February, 1785, cfrom her
towering and distant heights she rushed down upon her
prey, and, disdaining the ostentatious prodigalities of cruelty,
destroyed it at a blow.' She acted Lady Macbeth on that
night, and criticism and envy and rivalry sunk at once
before her. The subject was as fortunate to her as to the
great poet himself, and from that hour her dominion over
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